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The  Wilcox  and  Sargent  Report 

It  has  been  confidently  claimed  by  many  that  if  the  United  States  should  grant 
self-government  to  the  Filipinos  they  will  at  once  relapse  into  anarchy.  In  view  of 
this  claim  it  is  important  to  inquire  if  anarchy  existed  when  the  Filipinos  had  self- 
government.  For,  if  during  the  six  months  when  that  condition  existed  there  was 
not  anarchy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  peace  and  order,  it  is  a fair  presumption  that  if 
we  were  to  grant  them  self-government,  with  our  protection  and  encouragement, 

; anarchy  would  not  then  exist,  but  that  they  would  succeed  fairly  well. 

The  following  report  of  Messrs.  Wilcox  and  Sargent  throws  valuable  light  upon 
! this  important  question. 

From  the  Evening  Bulletin,  Philadelphia,  February  1,  1899. 

Washington,  January  28th,  1899. 

The  clearest  and  most  accurate  picture  of  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  interior 
of  the  great  Island  of  Luzon,  the  largest  of  the  Philippine  group,  with  an  area  equal- 
ing that  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  that  has  yet  been  presented  to  the  official  eye,  is 
that  set  out  in  a report  made  to  the  Navy  Department  of  the  tour  of  two  young 
American  naval  officers,  Paymaster  W.  B.  Wilcox  and  Cadet  R.  L. .Sargent,  officers 
of  Dewey’s  fleet.  The  achievement  of  these  young  naval  officers  has  earned  not 
only  the  praise  of  Dewey,  but  also  of  the  officials  here  in  Washington,  to  whom  it 
has  been  submitted. 

Last  October  Paymaster  Wilcox  and  Cadet  Sargent,  at  the  outset,  were  warned 
that  they  could  not  pass  the  lines  of  the  Philippine  forces  without  permission  of 
Aguinaldo.  Upon  application  to  this  leader  at  Malolos,  his  headquarters,  he  first 
required  a formal  sanction  of  their  request  by  Admiral  Dewey  and  General  Otis,  or 
General  McArthur,  and  later,  when  this  was  produced,  declined  altogether  to  issue  a 
passport,  although  he  assured  the  officers  that  they  were  free  to  proceed  without 
molestation  from  his  forces.  Accordingly,  a start  was  made  October  5th,  with  five 
servants,  eight  horses  and  between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  pounds  of  baggage, 
including  a camp  outfit,  two  rifles  and  a shot-gun,  with  ammunition. 

“ From  Rosales  to  Humingan  and  thence  to  San  Jose  our  experiences  of  travel 
were  much  the  same  as  those  already  described.  Labor  was  cheap.  Ten  men  could 
usually  be  engaged  for  a day  for  the  sum  of  two  dollars  in  silver,  or  less  than  ten 
cents  in  gold  per  man. 

“ Throughout  this  part  of  the  province  of  Nueva  Icaga  almost  the  only  form 
of  agriculture  encouraged  at  present  by  the  natives  is  rice  growing.  A little  sugar 
is  raised.  The  land  is  rich  ; we  encountered  no  barren  or  unfertile  spots.  The 
fields  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  several  inches  deep  in  water.  There  was  no 
timber  of  value  along  the  direct  line  of  our  routes,  but  in  the  hills  along  the  river 
Agno  forests  could  be  seen.  There  are  very  few  forests,  and  practically  no  cattle. 
There  was  a great  number  of  buffalo,  and  these  are  of  extreme  utility.  The  princi- 
pal labor  of  the  natives  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  the  threshing  of  rice.  This  is 
done  primitively  with  implements  that  resemble  on  a large  scale  the  pestle  and  mor- 


tar  of  a chemist.  The  mortar  is  replaced  by  a section  of  a log  of  hard  wood,  hol- 
lowed out  to  receive  the  grains.  The  pestle  by  a hard  club  from  four  to  five  feet 
long  and  about  six  inches  in  diameter  at  each  end. 

“ The  President  and  other  local  officials  are  native  Filipinos.  Most  of  them 
have  received  a certain  amount  of  education  at  religious  schools  in  Manila.  They 
are  intelligent  men  and  are  extremely  eager  to  learn  news  from  the  outside  world. 
Their  knowledge  of  modern  history  and  geography  is  extremely  limited,  and  their 
ignorance  of  current  events  is  surprising.  We  brought  them  their  first  definite 
information  with  regard  to  Cuba  and  to  their  own  present  status.  One  or  two  of 
them  had  heard  of  the  Congress  at  Paris,  but  no  one  had  any  idea  as  to  its  object, 
nor  as  to  its  relation  to  themselves.  They  were  well  grounded  on  only  three  points 
— the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  squadron  in  Manila  Harbor,  the  surrender  of 
Manila,  and  the  declaration  by  the  Philippine  Government  at  Malolos,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  Islands  and  the  establishment  of  a republican  form  of  government 
with  Aguinaldo  as  president.  (Italics  ours.)  Even  on  these  points  the  details  they 
had  received  were  very  inaccurate. 

Leaving  Carranglan  the  President  local  insisted  upon  their  taking  a guard  of 
twelve  soldiers  with  a sergeant,  “to  protect  us  against  Igorrotes  of  savages  that  are 
said  to  infest  the  hills  between  this  town  and  Aritao.’' 

“We  arrived  at  Aritao  shortly  after  sundown.  A broad  branch  of  the  Rio 
Magat  separated  us  from  this  town.  There  was  a ‘ banca,’  or  native  dug-out  canoe, 
however,  in  which  men  and  baggage  were  taken  to  the  other  side,  while  the  horses 
were  swum  across  at  a point  higher  up  the  stream.  Of  the  timber  which  we  have  seen 
the  most  valued  on  the  island  is  the  ‘ mulawe,  ’ so-called  in  both  Spanish  and  Telga. 
This  is  a tall,  straight  tree  with  a very  few  branches  ; the  bark  is  verv  light  in  color,  but 
the  wood  is  very  dark  and  close  grained  and  resists  weather  and  water.  It  is  much 
used  for  boats,  and  for  the  floors  and  exposed  uprights  of  the  houses.  There  is  also 
much  bamboo,  some  of  which  has  been  cut.  The  heavier  trees  are  as  yet  unmolested. 
We  saw  no  signs  of  savages  nor  of  poisonous  snakes  against  which  we  had  been 
warned  by  the  natives  of  the  district. 

“ We  spent  the  night  at  Bambang.  We  were  accompanied  by  several  soldiers 
and  Lieutenant  Aguinaldo.  This  was  the  first  time  that  a commissioned  officer  had 
formed  part  of  our  escort.  This  town  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  12,000  inhabitants.  At  this  place  we  met  the  first  formidable 
opposition  to  our  progress. 

“ From  Bagagag  to  the  next  town,  Cordon  (called  Estella  on  the  map),  there  is 
only  a mountain  trail.  This  trail  is  infested  at  certain  seasons  by  Igorrotes,  who  way- 
lay and  murder  persons  travelling  in  small  and  unarmed  parties.  Several  murders 
have  occurred  here  recently.  Three  small  parties  of  natives  with  horses  and  buffaloes 
had  been  waiting  at  Bagagag  for  several  days  for  a party  to  travel  with  a military 
escort.  They  joined  us  next  day. 

“ During  our  detention  at  Carig  we  were  not  treated  as  prisoners;  we  were 
informed  that  if  we  wished  to  return  to  Manila  by  the  same  road  we  had  followed  in 
leaving  it,  we  were  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Within  the  village  itself  we  had,  of  course, 
entire  liberty.  We  asked  Sn.  Villa,  if  the  Philippine  Republic  intended  to  demand 
passports  of  the  travellers,  and  used  the  same  argument  that  had  proved  so  efficient 
at  Bayombong;  he  replied  that  it  would  be  the  custom  only  in  time  of  war.  He 
classed  this  period  as  a time  of  war,  and  the  congress  at  Paris  as  a mere  suspension  of 
hostilities,  at  the  end  of  which  their  nation  might  be  again  enveloped  in  war.  Our 


relations  with  Sn.  Villa  were  mainly  official ; his  manner  toward  us  was  brusque,  and 
at  times  discourteous.  He  was  extremely  suspicious  of  us,  particularly  of  the  diary 
that  we  kept  from  day  to  day,  and  of  a camera  that  formed  part  of  our  equipment. 
He  became  slowly  convinced,  however,  that  we  were  not  seeking  for  military  informa- 
tion. After  he  had  assured  himself  of  this,  he  told  us  that  the  colonel  feared  that  we 
were  making  maps  of  the  country.  During  the  rest  of  our  journey  we  were  entirely 
free  from  the  taint  of  this  suspicion.  According  to  Sn.  Villa’s  statement,  the  charge 
had  first  been  made  by  the  Spanish  prisoners , who  had  never  ceased  to  warn  the 
natives  that  American  troops  would  come  into  the  province  to  conquer  them,  when  they 
would  find  themselves  in  worse  hands  than  before  they  rebelled  against  Spain.  (Italics 
ours. ) 

“In  the  streams,  and  particularly  in  the  river  Magat  and  the  Rio  Grance  de 
Cagayan,  there  are  many  alligators,  of  which  the  natives  are  in  great  fear.  No 
native  will  venture  into  the  water  or  into  the  grass  along  the  bank  until  he  has  first 
thrown  stones  in  front  of  him  to  frighten  away  any  alligators  which  may  be  in  the 
neighborhood. 

“We  arrived  at  Ilagan  that  evening,  November  ist.  This  town  is  the  capital 
site  of  the  province  of  Isabella.  It  has  a population  of  between  ten  and  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  has  many  large  wooden  houses,  roofed  with  corrugated 
iron,  giving  it  rather  a European  appearance.  It  is  well  situated  for  defence,  being 
at  the  junction  of  the  river  Pinananauan  with  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  protected  by 
these  wide  streams  from  all  points  except  the  south.  To  attack  the  city  by  land 
from  the  south  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  troops  by  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  where  there  are  no  roads.  The  site  of  the  city  is  raised,  moreover,  about 
forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  In  this  town  we  were  entertained  at  the 
house  of  a wealthy  citizen.  The  first  night  after  our  arrival  a ball  was  given  in  our 
honor,  at  which  there  were  over  fifty  young  ladies  and  an  equal  number  of  well-dressed 
and  gentlemanly  men.  The  ball  was  well  conducted ; the  dances  were  Spanish.  The 
next  evening  we  were  invited  to  the  theatre  to  see  two  one-act  Spanish  comedies,  pre- 
sented by  the  Society  young  people  of  the  town.  They  were  both  excellently  given,  and 
spoke  well  for  the  intelligence  of  the  players.  (Italics  ours.) 

“We  desired  to  continue  our  journey  from  Ilagan  to  Tuguegarao,  and  from 
that  point  across  the  mountains  to  the  western  coast.  This  request  was  wired  by  Sn. 
Villa  to  Colonel  Tirana,  at  Aparri.  The  officer  replied  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  make  the  proposed  trip  at  this  season  of  the  year.  He  repeated  his  invitation  to 
visit  Aparri,  taking  a steamer  from  that  port,  disembarking  at  the  northern  point  on 
the  western  coast,  and  continue  our  journey  south  by  land.  This  arrangement  was 
accepted  as  the  most  satisfactory  one  left  open  to  us.  There  are  many  Spanish  pris- 
oners in  this  town — civil  officers,  priests,  soldiers.  Eighty-four  priests  were  paraded 
in  the  street  for  our  inspection,  only  four  or  five  of  them  wearing  robes  of  their  office. 
Nearly  all  of  them  wore  long  hair  and  beards.  They  appeared  in  good  health,  and  we 
could  detect  no  evidence  of  maltreatment.  These  prisoners  have  been  assembled  from 
different  parts  of  the  province.  They  are  kept  under  stricter  guard  than  either  of  the 
two  othei  classes  of  prisoners,  for  the  reason  that  the  native  officials  fear  that  if  per- 
mitted to  go  among  the  people  they  will  use  the  influence  they  possess  through  their 
position  in  the  Chu  rch  to  incite  them  against  the  Philippine  government.  We  also  met 
Don  Jose  Perez,  a Spaniard,  who  had  previously  been  governor  of  the  island.  PTe 
was  well  dressed  and  seemed  to  be  enjoying  all  the  ordinary  comforts.  (Italics  ours.) 

“In  these  two  days  we  passed  out  of  the  province  of  Labella,  and  entirely 
through  the  province  of  Cayagen.  These  are  the  leading  tobacco  provinces  in  the 


island.  An  idea  of  their  wealth  can  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  before  the  Philip- 
pine insurrection  three  million  dollars  in  tobacco  came  yearly  from  the  one  province 
of  Isabella.  The  tobacco  of  this  province  is  preferred  for  exportation  to  that  of 
Cayagen.  Both  provinces  raise  also  sugar,  rice,  cocoa  and  coffee.  Cattle  are  shipped 
from  Aparri. 

“ 7 he  steamer  ‘ Salurnas'  which  had  left  the  harbor  the  day  before  our  arrival , 
brought  news  from  Hong  Kong  papers  that  the  Senators  from  the  United  States  at  the 
Congress  at  Paris  favored  the  independence  of  the  islands  with  an  American  protec- 
torate. Colonel  Tirona  considered  the  information  of  sufficient  reliability  to  justify  him 
in  regarding  the  Philippine  independence  as  assured , and  warfare  in  the  island  at  an 
end.  For  this  reason  he  proceeded  to  relinquish  military  command  he  held  over  the 
provinces  and  to  place  this  power  in  the  hands  of  a civil  officer , elected  by  the  people. 
This  officer  also  made  a speech , in  which  he  thanked  the  disciplined  military  forces  and 
their  colonel for  the  services  they  had  rendered  the  provinces , and  assured  them  that  the 
war  they  had  begun  would  be  perpetuated  by  the  people  of  the  provinces,  where  every 
man,  woman  and  child  stood  ready  to  take  up  arms  to  defend  their  newly-won  liberty, 
and  resist  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  the  attempt  of  any  nation  whatever  to  bring 
them  back  to  their  former  state  of  dependence.  His  speech  was  impassioned.  He  then 
placed  his  hand  on  an  opeii  Bible  and  took  the  oath  of  office.  (Italics  ours.) 

“ We  were  hospitably  entertained  at  the  Aparri  ; two  balls  were  given  in  our 
honor.  The  town  has  a population  of  20,000  inhabitants.  It  has  many  handsome 
houses,  and  several  well-defined  streets.  The  military  force  stationed  here  consists  of 
three  hundred  soldiers  in  addition  to  which  the  harbor  has  a protection  of  the  gun- 
boat Philippina , which  carries  two  guns  of  a calibre  of  about  three  inches.  There 
are  no  Spaniards  here,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  merchants.  One  of  these, 
representing  the  company  of  the  steamer  ‘ Saturnas,'  we  have  met.  He  is  pursuing  his 
business  entirely  unmolested.  (Italics  ours.) 

“ We  remained  at  Vigan  all  next  day,  November  12.  It  had  rained  during  the 
night  rendering  impassable  a part  of  the  road  to  the  next  town.  We  walked  through 
the  town  and  visited  the  house  of  several  trades-people.  At  one  of  these  houses  we 
heard  the  first  and  only  definite  complaint,  which  came  to  our  ears  during  the  entire 
journey  on  the  part  of  the  natives  against  the  present  government.  These  people 
complained  of  the  taxes  imposed  upon  them,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  state  that 
they  preferred  the  Spanish  government.  This  statement  was  made  in  the  presence 
of  a party  of  six  natives  and  was  acquiesced  to  by  all ; they  were  all,  however,  of 
the  same  family. 

“ In  going  from  Tagudin  to  Bangan  we  passed  from  the  province  of  Ilocus  Sur 
into  that  of  Union.  The  province  of  Ilocus  Sur  raises  principally  rice,  tobacco, 
sugar,  cattle  and  sheep.  The  tobacco  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  being  coarser  and 
stronger  than  that  raised  in  Isabella  and  Cayagen.  The  cultivation  of  cocoanuts 
is  profitable,  and  is  increasing.  Goats  and  pigs  are  raised  in  great  numbers.  Many 
of  the  people  are  engaged  in  the  weaving  of  cotton,  from  which  they  make  cloth, 
towels,  etc. 

“In  the  mountains  there  are  mines  of  copper,  sulphur  and  gold;  but  these 
we  have  not  seen.  The  streams  are  numerous,  but  many  of  them  have  very  little 
current.  They  are  crossed  by  a ferry;  a bamboo  raft,  hauled  across  by  means  of 
a bamboo  rope  which  spans  the  stream.  Travelling  on  this  road  in  rainy  season  is 
rather  difficult.  Carriages  are  usually  used,  but  they  are  frequently  mired  and  the 
passengers  are  compelled  to  walk.  Carriages  are  drawn  by  either  horses  and  steers 
or  buffaloes,  according  to  the  state  of  the  road.” 


